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‘¢ { shail never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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ON WOMAN.--By Mrs. Horianp, 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the mort, 

Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the thorn, 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

Where no beam in your eye lights up peace in the breast, 
And the sharp thorr of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart. 


*Tis het’s o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend; 

And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 

From Woman reseives both refinement and zest; 

And adorned by the bays, or enwreathed with the willow, 
Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. 


THE MONITRESS. 


««Let knowledge fair by beauty be enshrin’c, 
And mental charms to outward grace be join’d, 
For what's an angel form without an angel mind.” 


The novelist does not with more certainty poi- 
gon the female mind, than do our more serious 
and best intentioned writers. Who has not heard 
Bennet’s Letters spoken of with admiration? the 
reviewers have eulogized them, every young lady 
is enchanted with them; and they abound with 
sentences that feed the vanity, increase the pas- 
gions, and flatter the foibles of youth. Many of 
this writer’s sentiments are excellent; much of 
his advice forcible and good; but most of his sen- 
tences savour too much of the Chesterfieldean 
system; and we see the bowing, cringing, smil- 
ing disciple of Chesterfield, where we ought to 
sce the vigorous, able, dignified monitor. He 


declaims, in one page, on our accountability to ||. 


God, on the necessity of acting from principle, | 
on the charms of virtue; his next is filled with 


sentences like the following: ‘* Avoid card play- 
ing, because it will ruffle your tempers and dis- | 
compose your features; and a sour or an angry 
look is more destructive to female charms, than | 
a high scorbutic flush of the small-pox.” “If, 
you would captivate men of sense, if you wish 
to please, be pious, be charitable; it gives an 
additional bridliancy to your eyes, a finer glow 
to your complexions.” 

What stuff for a clergyman and a moralist to 
write! one who ought to teach virtue in all the 
purity of the Gospel! Why, when discoursing 
upon the immoral tendency of card-playing, need 
he have alluded to what girls are apt to make 
the prime movet of every action—that which 
affects external appearances? 

Take that class of readers for whom Bennet’s 
Letters are deniguen. and how small a propor- 
tion of them will be induced, from the advice 


there given, to attempt the arduous task of being | 
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virtuous from pure motives, with the view of pre- | 
paring themselves for usefulness here, and hap-. 
piness hereafter! If by any easier means than. 
adheritfy to the gospel system, they can make 
their eyes sparkle, and their cheeks bloom, the 
great end of existence will be accomplished; they | 
will captivate a dover, or secure a husband, with-. 
out regarding the laws of rigid virtue. 

Being a warm advocate for the judicious cul- 
tivation of the female mind, I regret that so ma- 
ny women of fine talents and superior improve- 
ment, should so often give just cause to the ene- 
mies of education, to inveigh against it. Some 
give cause by a total neglect of domestic excel- 
lencies: some by an unjustifiable confidence in 
their own opinions, setting the laws of proprie- | 
ty, the maxims of experience, and the tenderest 
advice of friends, at defiance; and others, by an 
affectation of superiority, professing to feel above 
all attempts at finding entertainment, except in 
the company of the learned. 

Among the many causes that may be assigned 
for such misapplication of talents and knowledge, 
none is more obvious, I*think, than the imbibing 
of such sentiments as above quoted. The garb, 
in which they are clothed is so alluring, that they 
are received into the youthful mind with eager- 
ness, and give no alarm to virtue till they have 
shaken its very foundation, by implanting wrong 
and insufficient motives of action. I would by 
no means infer that the authors meant they 
should have a bad tendency. They, doubtless, 
introduced them as necessary palliatives, for the 
same reason that we give sugar plumbs to naugh- 
ty children to soften the severities of a whipping. | 
It is generally believed that the minds of women | 
are so weak that they will not bear the discipline 
of virtue, but must be coaxed into goodness by 
assurances that their eyes will be brighter, and 
their dimples more bewitching. 

We see a propensity in very small children to| 
attract attention by the little arts of dress, and. 
by studied attempts to please; it is so natural | 
that it always requires restrictions rather than’ 
encouragement. ‘To a certain degree it is pro-| 
per and necessary; but who does not know that) 
it is among our weaknesses? Who has not ob-| 
served that girls of fine sense and strong under-| 
standings feel disgusted and uneasy if by any 


means they are debarred from the opportunity of | 


| disptaying their charms in public, or receiving | 


adulation in private? Why then is every moral | 


lecture closed with this stale remark—Do this if 


you would please; and this if you would captwate 
and be admired. We can never hope to see| 
women who are educated in the common mode, 
whose minds are formed by such books, sustain- 
ing consistent characters. Every friend to so- 
ciety, every advocate for virtue, should examine 
and direct the inexperienced eye, that while they 


gather honey from these flowery writers, they i himself in a situation to claim her as his bride, 


may avoid the poison. 


‘won the hearts of all by the kindness and cheer- 
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THE EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 


From the Kaleidescope: 


THE PARISH CLERK—THE CURATRE. 
In the north aisle of —— Church there is a 


{small marble tablet, which records the virtues 


and perfections of the Rev. Alfred Corsar, who 
died August 24th, 1794, aged twenty-nine years. 
The singular occurrence, which produced the 
death of this voung Clergyman, Nehemiah was 
fond of relating; and soon after he gave me the 
account of his own love adventures, he gratified 
me with the following narrative:— : 

After I had been Clerk of this Church about 
ten years (said Nehemiah,) the then Rector be- 
came too old and feeble to fulfil his Clerical du- 
ties, anda Curate was engaged to assist him; 
that Curate was the Rev. Alfred Corsar, and a 
more. worthy or pious Minister never preached 
Church. At his first introduction he 


_fulness of his manners, and by the fervency and 
devotion with which he performed the duties of 
his office; but lis caretr was short and flecting, 
and before he had been long with us, an event 
occurred which blasted his future hopes, and laid 
him in an untimely grave. 

Amongst the female part of the congregation, 
was a young lady named Louisa Mordaunt, the 
daughter of a gentleman in easy. circumstances, 
who was at that time filling the office of Church- 
warden. It was not long before Alfred Corsar 
was introduced to her, and his visits to her fath- 
er’s house became very frequent; a strong affec- 
tion arose in his breast, and Louisa Mordaunt 
was its object; but he never had the courage to 
'avow his love, nor, in truth, did the conduct of 
Miss Mordaunt give him the least encourage- 
ment, so that he continued to cherish a passion 
as hopeless as it was fervent, without daring 
to proclaim it to the world. I had some suspicion 
of his feelings from his frequent inquiries respect- 
ing Miss Mordaunt, and I was soon dreadfully 
convinced of the truth of my surmises, and the 
extent of his love. 

I was silting one evening enjoying my usual 
beverage at the Griffin, when I received a rfes- 
sage to attend at the Church. I went, and found 
a stranger writing, who informed me that he in- 
tended to be married on the following morning, 
having obtained a license from the Rector for 
that purpose: of course I acquiesced, and inquired 
‘the name of the lady;—it was Louisa Mordaunt! 
I was much surprised at tliis, as I had never be- 
fore heard of Miss Mordaant having a lover; but 
I afterwards learned that the gentleman who new 
addressed me, had long been her admirer, though 
living at a distance; their courtship, which had 
been carried on by letters, until her lover found 


when she readily consented to bestow ber hand 
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mentioned Louisa Mordaunt. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


VOoul. 


where she had already bestowed her heart, only | 
stipulating that the marriaye ceremony should 

be performed in Church. Having assured 

the stranger that every thing should be prepared 

for the ceremony, he left the Church, and I pro- 

ceeded to inform Mr. Corsar that his services 

would be required on the following morning. On 

being introduced I told him myerrand. ‘+ Well 

Nehemiah,” said he, “and who is the lady?” I 

Never shall I 

forget his look at that moment; it was one of 
‘xed dispair, and he seemed as if his faculties 
were suspended and his frame withered by some 
sudden visitation of Heaven. At length, by an 
effort almost super-human, he recovered, and 
‘waving his hand, said, Go, go; I will attend.” 

I left him, deeply commisserating his situation, 

as I now found he indeed loved Louisa Mor- 

-daunt. 

On the following morning I proceeded to the 
Church at the hour appointed, and on entering 


the Vestry I found Mr. Corsar there, but the 


‘wedding party had not arrived. Mr. Corsar was 
standing near the window, absorbed in reverie: 
he looked dreadfully pale and his eyes had a wild- 
ness quite unusual. When he wasaware of m 
presence, he requested me to hand him a glass 
of wine, which he drank with frightful eagerness; 
he requested another, which he drank with the 
game avidity, and then sunk on a seat quite ex- 
hausted. ‘Tomy inquiries he returned no an- 
swer, but pressed his hand violently to his fore- 
head. - At length the wedding party arrived at 
the Church, and after the necessary prelimina- 
ries, ranged themselves in order for the ceremo- 
ny; the 
and with a slow and faultering step entered the 
Altar; he then commenced the service, the ex- 
erdium he gave with sublime effect, as if he ex- 
nected his words would conjure up some impedi- 
ment to the marriage, and when he arrived at 
that part which says, “If any man can show just 
cause of impediment why these persons may not 
‘be lawfully joined together in holy wedlock let 
him now speak,” he paused, and gazed around 
with a look of eager expectation; but no answer 
being returned, he was compelled to proceed; 
yet he seemed to cling to the remainder of the 
passage with hopeless tenacity, giving the con- 
‘clusion with a sublime and almost terrific ener- 
gy. The party assembled were astonished, and 
gazed on each other with speechless amazement, 
not knowing what to make of such strange con- 
duct ofthe minister. At length he asked the bride- 
‘groom the question, “* Wilt thou have this woman 
to be thy wedded wife?” &c. to which, of course, 
‘the answer was, “I will.” 

A pause then ensued, during which Mr. Cor- 
sar seemed to be summoning all his energies for 
the next interrogation; he retreated some steps 
backwards, and then, hastily advancing, put the 
question to Louisa Mordaunt. The horrid calm- 
ngss of his tone was appalling; and, when he had 
finished the interrogation, he stood with a look 
of the most intense interest and agony, expect- 
ing her answer; but his suspense was short, for 
the silver voice of Louisa Mordaunt soon returned 
for answer, “I will.” No sooner had she pro- 
nounced these words, than the Curate, giving a 
convulsive shudder, fell senseless on the Altar. 
Ail was now confusion—the ceremony was not 
half finished, and the Minister was lying sense- 
less; every means was used to recover him, but 
for some time without effect. At length he slow- 
ty opened his eyes, and the first object he saw 
was Louisa Mordaunt, bending over him, her 
Jooks expressive of the utmost compassion for his 
situation. This had almost again plunged him 
into forgetfulness, and it was only by a very 


tagonist turned his courser in a contrary direc- 


ene without speaking, that your correspondent Qucaesitus has thought 


jand we will (endeavour to) take care of our ene- 


strong effort that he succeeded in raising himself; 
he then, by great exertions, succeeded in finish- 
ing the ceremony, at the end of which he again 
became senseless, and was in this state conveyed 
home. 

He did not long survive the marriage of Lou- 
isa Mordaunt, he soon after died the victim of 
that worst of all diseases—a broken heart. Lou- 
isa Mordaunt lived Jong and happily with him 
whom -she made her husband, nor did she ever 
surmise the dreadful effect her marriage had up- 
onthe Rev. Alfred Corsar. 

Manchester. J. H. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHI A ALBUM. 


Men cannot hesitate between the two systems. The 
one is obscure to the understanding, denies all consolation 
to the heart, and is destructive of society. The other is 
full of light and of comfortable ideas, produces noble sen- 
timents, and strengthens all the duties of civil life.—7Z'ravels 
of Cyrus. 


Mr. Epiter:—I thought that I had done with 
a public discussion of the theory of phrenology. 
The writer who, ina daily print, abused me into 
an exposition of its fallaciousness, shrunk from 
a controversy which he had himself provoked. 
While I was preparing my Pegasus for a length- 
ened race, after a short trial of speed, my an- 


tion, and neither remonstrance nor ridicule could 
induce the terrified champion to return to the 
starting post. His animal was, however, but a: 
sorry nag, and no honour would have been gain- 

ed in the race, even if he and his owner had been 
left entirely out of sight. I am not displeased 


proper to bring the theory once more before the} 
public, and I thank him for having called upon 
me, in an especial manner, to support the postu- 
lata, and vindicate the principles contained in the 
article at which his strictures have been aimed. 
He has given me a few hard words, but these 
are unfelt, for they are considered unnicrited. It 
is easy to say that a writer is influenced by spleen, 
because he has the moral courage to think hon- 
estly, and express his sentiments candidly and 
openly, but no unprejudiced reader of your in- 
teresting miscellany will, | may venture to say. 
consider the epithets “ spleen, &c.” as bestowed 
by your correspondent, justly applied. It is only, 
as was written by a poet, (Brown) nearly a cen- 
tury ago, 

With the friends of folly-—foes of satire, 

That truth is spleen, and just reproof ill-nature. 


The gallantry of your correspondent in stepping 
forward to befriend his theory in its day of ad- 
versity, is to be commended, but his prudence is 
very questionable. You may assure him, Mr. 
Editor, with all the confidence of truth, that he 
thas undertaken more than he can accomplish. 
He may be a sincere admirer of phrenology, but 
he is a most injudicious friend. His craniologi- 
cal brethren will not thank him for his suppart. 
They may repeat, with heartfelt anguish, thet 
Spanish proverb—* Preserve us from our friends 


mies.” 

I will prove that this suicidal advocate has ad- 
mitted all that I meant to establish, and I will 
show that the good sense of a christian commu- 
nity is libelled by the principles promulgated, 
and attempted to be enforced by these modern 
brain-men. Your correspondent lias either mis- 
understood or wilfully perverted the meaning of 
the word sleep, as used in my rhyming article. 
He has insinvated that I imagined that the the- 


ory of phrenology would, if adopted, “ tumble 


the rock of our holy rckgion to the dust,” thaty 


‘* FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


it would “silence the tongue of revelation,” 
and “make null and void the denunciations of 
the decalogue.” If that theory should cause 
one human being to disregard the commandments 
of the Almighty, and neglect his saving precepts, 
with that unfortunate man the obligations of the 
decalogue might be said to slumber, though 
every other person should observe them with 
soul-refining reverence. This was the meaning 
I intended to convey, andI am constrained to 
believe that your correspondent understood it in 
this light, but wrested from it a different con- 
struction to suit his purpose. The Deity has 
pledged his holy word that his religion shall not 
pass away, and I should have been guilty of im- 
piety to predict that it would become dead in 
any contingency. ‘The Almighty has also pro- 
mised that harvest time shall not fail, and 
the husbandman, relying upon his goodness, 
views the summer tempest without dread, know- 
ing that his crops will not be destroyed. Yet 
the blasted ear and riven oak are melancholy re- 
cords of its power. The hurricane of infidelity 
may sweep over the hallowed soil of religion, 
leaving it comparatively unharmed, and the con- 
tiguous atmosphere brighter than before, but 
traces of its passage may remain, more painful 
to the observer than the blighted grain and lev- 
elled tree. 

Your correspondent has displayed his wit on 
a subject which is far too sacred for mirth. (I 
allude to his sentence relative to the “* escape of 
the spirits of darkness,” &c.) He should restrain 
the astonishing luxuriance of his fancy, nor per- 
mit its beauteous tendrils to crawl round the 
trunk of profanity for support. 

Your correspondent inquires why I invoked 
the pulpit to engage in a literary controversy. 
This 1 did not do, but ] might have done it with 
propriety. ‘The duty of the divine is to correct 
the vices of his fellow men. His charter is the 
Bible, his authority revelation. If a system is 
broached derogatory to these, by whom should 
they be-vindicated? Is the man of God to shrink 
from the contest? and have not they who look 
to the pulpit for purity and truth, a right to de- 
mand its co-operation? 

Your correspondent says, “if it (phrenology) 
be an error, truth will require no auxiliaries in 
triumphing over it, for error must of itself, for 
want of foundation, fall to the ground.” He has 
admitted, in the coneluding part of his article, 
that the Deity acts by under-agents. He also, 
I believe, admits that the christian religion is 
true. Will he deny that the Apostles were pow- 
erful auxiliaries to christianity? Why are gene- 
rous nations now called upon to support the 
Cross against the crescent, or why have you, 
Mr. Editor, prefixed to your sheet its benevolent» 
and modest motto, if virtue require no aid, and 
truth no support? 

_ ‘Truly it would seem that when a writer en- 
lists under the standard of absurdity, he consid- 
ers himself entitled to carry the war into every 


| province in the possession of common sense. 


Your correspondent does not deny that his 
‘theory in its bearings upon christianity tends te 
paradoxical conclusions,” that “its principles ap- 


pear dissonant with those taught by our system of 


theology,” that it teaches ‘that the will of the 
creature is necessarily deprived of any control in 


forming the character of his intellect or soul.” 


After a writer has virtually admitted all this, 
and still clings to a theory so baneful, we may, 
in charity, give him credit for pure intentions, 
but we may also be allowed to question the pro~ 
fundity of his wisdom. 

Your correspondent graycly asks if it he “ne- 
cessary that mankind be involved in the gloomy 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘SnMrAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


of ignorance and superstition, to enhance their 
eternal welfare?” Evidently intending, by his 
question, to insinuate that all, except the phre- 
nologists, are buried in the “ gloom of ignorance 
and superstition!” His intertogative is followed 
by sundry assertions, such as “ wisdom is of an 
ennobling nature;” ‘“‘every effect must have a 
tantamount cause,” &c. &c. Your readers should 
feel grateful for this wonderful information, 
which they could not possibly have known un- 
less thus instructed by this craniological Solo- 
mon. | 

The doctrine that man is ‘not a free agent, 
~ that he possesses no will of his own, but is go- 
verned solely by mental conformation, is the most 
pernicious that could be adopted by a human be- 
ing. It gives to virtue no encouragement. It 
reflects on vice no disgrace. It would ac- 
cuse the Almighty of inconsistency In saying, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” when the murderer, as it 
would teach, destroys his fellow by an unavoida- 
ble destiny. The mighty Milton has demon- 
strated its fallaciousness in the language of 
inspiration, supposed to be addressed by the 
angel Gabriel to Adam, before the fall of the 
latter. 


Son of heaven and earth 
Attend. That thou ait happy owe to God: 
That thou continuest such owe to thysely', 
That is to thy obedience; therein stand, 
This was that caution given thee: be advised. 
God made thee perfect, not immutable; 
And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power; ordain’d thy will 
By nature free, not overruled by fate, 
Inextricable or strict necessity: 
Our voluntary service he requires, 
Not our necessitated; such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find; for how 
Can hearts not free, be tried whether serve 
Willing or no, who will but what they must 
By desiiny, and can no other choose? 
Myself and all the angelic host that stand 
In sight of God enthroned, our happy state 
Hold as you your’s, while our obedience holds; 
On other surety none: freely we serve, 
Because we freely love, as ts ovr will 
- Tolove or not; in this we stand or fall 


Paradise Lost, Book V. 


Your readers, generally, are, no doubt, famil- 
jar with the glowing poem from which the above 
is extracted. They will recollect the similar 
passage contained in the third book, between 
the ninety-seventh and one hundred and twenty- 
eighth lines. 3 

will ask, Mr. Editor, with what pleasure 
could the mother nourish her infant, if she be- 
lieved that it, by a decreed or accidental confor- 
mation of the brain, was, perhaps, but an embryo 
monster—that it might one day be a Nero ora 
~ Robespierre—that such a destiny neither mater- 
nal solicitude might avert, nor virtuous instruc- 
tion elude? How, if this theory could possibly 
be correct, should we account for the fact, so hon- 
ourable to the sex, that amiable and judicious 
tnothers almost invariably rear estimable children? 
Is the line of the poet to be disproved: 


‘« Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.”’ 


I fear, Mr. Editor, that I am imposing upon 
your politeness, and trespassing on the courtesy 
of your readers. I have many additional remarks 
to make on the subject, but propriety tells me 
that my article is sufficiently extended for entire 
oe I shall, with your permission, when 

eisure may allow, address you again. In the 
meantime this article is at the service of your 
correspondent for dissection. The craniologists 
have become bold by sufferance. Writers ca- 
pable of overturning their theory with a dash o° 


ness of witchcraft, as they would to demonstrate 
the absurdity of phrenology. This controversy 
has been forced upon me, and the cause of truth 
shall not suffer if it can derive any support from 
an exertion of my humble abilities. The crow- 
ing and strutting of the craniological gentry re- 
mind one of the movements of a flock of turkeys 


ina barn-yard. bey stalk in all the dignity of 


dulness, but are unable to soar. They pierce 
the air with sounds, but are surpasssed in sweet- 
ness of tone and purity of note, by the humblest 
warblers of the grove. Letthem read, with at- 
tention, the following lines of the poet, and pray, 
with due humility, that the blessing solicited 
therein ma ibe bestowed upon them. 

Oh wad some grace the giftie gie us, 

To see ourselves as ithers see us— 

lt wad fre monie a blunder free us, 

An’ sillie notion! 


FRANCIS. 


BURIAL OF A YOUNG LADY. 


‘s Elle etoit de ce monde ou les plus choses 
Ont le pire destin; 

Et rose, elle a ve@u, ce que vivvet les ros¢s— 
L’espace d'un matin.” 


Servius Sulpicius, endeavoring to console Ci- 
cefo for the loss of his daughter, thus adresses 
him: ** On my return from Asia, having left Egi- 
na on my way to Megara, my eye rested on the 
objects which surrounded me—Megara was be- 
hind me; Pireus lay on my right, and Corinth 
on my left. How many cities, once flourishing, 
are now laid level withthe dust. How, said I to 
myself, in the midst of these immense ruins, can 
it be conceived that a man should suffer himself 
to be overcome by the loss of a child?” These 
reflections, however just—however philosophical 
—did not console the father of Tullia; because, 
there are sorrows over which reason has no 
power, and tears which time alone can dry. 

Every day takes from me some old friend— 
some companion, of an age equally advanced 
with myself—I regret them, but without mur- 
muring; in the words of Montague, their lamp of 
life had burnt to the socket; death is the imme- 
diate consequence of a protracted old age. But 
when a young girl, just entering the portals of 
life—-for whom heaven appears to have in store 
a long series of happy years, on whom nature has 
lavished all her most precious gifts, and whom 
birth and fortune have surrounded with their 
most brilliant delusions—when a being such as 
this is torn from the embraces of her mother, the 
hopes of her family, and the expectations of love, 
there is in this cruel decree of fate, a kind of 
subversion of the general laws of nature—an as- 
semblage of contradictory circumstances, ideas 
and expressions, at which the senses sicken, and 
the heart breaks. 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reach- 
ed her fifteenth year. Educated with the tender- 
est care, under the eye of the most affectionate 
of mothers, she was already remarked as the 
model of every perfection. It was the first sea- 
son that the young Robertine had appeared in 
the world; all eyes were turned upon her, and 
her delighted mother enjoyed, with too much 
confidence, (why may I not say with too much 
pride?) the brilliant success which her daughter 
met with at all concerts and balls, of which she 
formed once the principal object and the chief 
ornament. The birthday of Mademoiselle de 
Vilarmont had been celebrated by a brilliant 
fete at the house of her maternal grandfather, at 
which she had made the deepest impression by 
the charms of her person, and the proofs which 


the pen, have remained neuter. They would a: 


willingly have undertaken to prove the fallacious- { 


she had given of the superiority of her talents, 


_ 


splendour. Monsieur de Vilarmont had been 


prevented from accompanying the ladies, whom 
he had, therefore, entrusted to my care, and du- 


ring the whole continuance of the ball, which 


encroached far into the morning,-1 had officiated | 


as gentleman in waiting to the,tair Robertine; 
‘I heid her fan and her handkerchief while she 
danced; I led her back to her place, and took. 
particular care to cover her with her shawl, as 
soon as the country dance was concluded. If 
was under the same charm which had enchanted 
every one around me. How suddenly, and how 
dreadfully was it to be dispelled! It was two 
o’clock when the party broke up—Robertine had 
danced in the last set-—her mother wished that 
she would sit down a little while to cool herself: 


‘but with a shawl, a wrapping cloak lined with 


fur, and a well closed carriage, what danger 
could possibly be apprehended? On our going 
down stairs the coachman was not with his her- 
ses; and while the servants went in search ot 
him, we had to wait some minutes, in a freezing 
hall, (an inconvenience very general in Paris, 
and from which even her palaces are not exempt. ) 
At last the carriage drove up, Madame de Vilar- 
mont set me down at home, and the lovely Ro- 
bertine, in bidding me good night, added, that 
she could not do without me, and that she re- 
tained me as her escort to all the balls of the 
next season. “If I amalive,”’ answered I, “ but 
next year is a long time for an old man like me 
to look forward to.”—Could it be conceived that 
for her it was still longer? 


of Monsieur de Vilarmont, I found the whole 
family assembled in the chamber of Robertine, 
who was confined to her bed by a violent paiu 
in her head; her eyes were sparkling, her skin 
scorching, and her breathing difficult. I know 
not what frightful presentiment seized me. 
After quitting this scene, business called me 
for a few days into the country. On my return 
home, my porter brought me the letters which 
had arrived for me during my absence; amongst 
them was one of larger dimensions than the oth- 
ers: I opened it hastily, and, inscribed on a gray 
satin paper, bordered with mournful vignettes, 
representing the attributes of death, I read these 
words—‘*‘ Attend the funeral of Robertine.” I 
threw myself into a carriage, and on arriving at 
the Hotel de Vilarmont,I found the fatal drape- 
ries of death already hung around. I traversed 
the. deserted apartments; I hastened to the closet 
of Monsieur de Vilarmont, where J found him 
pacing with lengthened strides. He saw me, 
and threw himself into my arms, without uttering 
a single word. The silent agony of this struggle 
between manly fortitude and overwhelming grief, 
repulsed all those established consolations of 
which indifference is always so prodigal. ‘Come,’ 
said he, after a few moments silence, “I have 
need of your assistanee to force my wife to quit 
this house.” What a frightful spectacle offered 
itself to my eyes in this unfortunate mother!— 
Never haveI seengrief under such an agonizing 
appearance. On her knees, at the door of her 
daughter’s chamber, which force alone prevented 
her from entering. She wept not; her blood-shot 
eyes were dry, fixed, and vacant; ‘ Robertine, 
my child,” were the only words which escaped 
her lips. I myself, designedly, resounded this 
beloved name in her ear; her tears began to flow 
again; her strength failed; she fainted away; and 
we took advantage of this cruel moment to carry 
her through the garden to the carriage, into 
which her husband accompanied her, in order to 
conduct her to the house of her father. | retarn- 
ed into the parlour, where ali the friends of the 
family were assembled in gloomy silence, prepar- 


which her interesting modesty set off with double it atory to the funeral ceremony, The open win- 


On calling the next day but one at the house . 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.”’ 


dows gave us a view of the great gate of the | and scrutinizing attention. 


hotel, where was the coffin, covered with white 
silver-fringed drapery, and surrounded by twen- 
ty young girls, clothed in white, with their fa- 
ces covered by long veils, but whose sobs and 
prayers were audible even to our ears. The 
master of the ceremonies now came to acquaint 
ns that all was ready. The body had been pla- 


-eed on a car, draperied like the coffin, on which 
‘were mounted four young firs who held the 


corners of the mortuary pall, and who handed 


to their companions the strings of silver with 
which the coffin was surrounded We proceed- 


ed, in the same order to the cemétry of Mont 


_Martre, where, near the tomb where sleep the 


ashes of the Poet of the Seasons, St. Lambert, 
the green turf had been hallowed, to receive the 
remains of a charming being, whom heaven ap- 
peared to have shown to us for a few short mo- 
ments, only to leave an eternal regret for her 
ss. 

Robertine had no name to transmit to poster- 
ity—her memory belongs exclusively to her dis- 
consolate parents, and for that reason they have 
been content to engrave on the stone which con- 
eeals her forever from the view, the lines of 
Malherbes,which I have cited in the commence- 
ment of this article; 

“Born in a world where flowers of fairest hue 
First fade away; 


Flerself a rose, she lived, as roses do— 
But for a day.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
‘THE MODESTY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Knowledge may be said to constitute the true 
dignity of man. For the acquisition of this he 
is endowed by the great Architect with mind, 


that mysterious attribute, which distinguishes 


him from the rest of the animal creation. While 
unintelligent creatures make no advancement in 
their several instincts, man cannot only derive 
‘information from the preceding generations, but 
dransmit to his successors the various improve- 
ments which, by his exertions, have been accom- 
plished. Through the long march of time the 
fields of science have been, at one time, gradu. 
ally, at another, rapidly, expanding, until they 
dave reached an extent almost interminable. 
It is our happiness to be introduced into these 
fields to enjoy those intellectual pleasures which 
they are ever ready to afford, and, if we cannot 
explore their ultimate boundaries, at least, we 
may retire from the attempt with this attain- 
ment—a decided conviction of the comparative 
That know- 
ledge tends to infatuate her votaries with a con- 
temptuous pride, is a sentiment which, however 
derogatory to her character, has pervaded those 
classes of society which have never felt her 
elevating energies. To controvert this opinion 
by exhibiting the legitimate influence of educa- 
tion, is our present purpose. . 

In the pursuit of knowledge the student is pre- 
vented from self-exultation by the greatness of 
men to whose acquaintance he is introduced. As 
he becomes conversant with those abstruse works 
which illustrate the strength of genius, combined 
with assiduity, he is induced to inquire how gi- 
gantic must have been the minds which conceiy- 
ed and arranged these sentiments, the mere ap- 


prehension of which demands his most patient 


He is daily associ- 
ating with those master spirits, who seem to oc- 
| cupy a grade in the scale of being between men 
} and purer intelligences, spirits, who at a period 
| when science was encumbered with antiquated 
‘dogmas, and converted into a theatre of wild 
speculation, dared to transcend the limits which 
had previously been considered the “ ultima 
Thule,” and to erect upon the broad and perma- 
nent basis of good sense, the imperishable sys- 
tems with which we are now presented. By 
which communion the mind experiences pro- 
gressive expansion, and instead of eaulting with 
pedantic arrogance over its present attainment, 
it feels the humiliating influence of conscious in- 
feriority. Who has not been convinced of his 
own nothingness, when contemplating those 
splendid efforts of penetrating intellect which 
have given a new and brighter aspect to science 
and literature? Who has not dwindled into in- 
significance when perusing the history of a New- 
ton, a Priestly, or a Franklin? 
Nor is this the only source whence humility 
is derived. When he extends his prospective 


view over the ample regions of learning which 


| stretch themselves before him, the thorough ex- 
| ploration of each of which would require the } 


| collected energies of a long life, he is impressed 

with the vast disparity between his capacities, 
|| both physical and mental, and the objects which 
'' solicit and merit their application. Should he 
concentrate his powers on either medical, legal, 
or theological; on mathematical, nautical, meta- 
physical, or ethical science, in its widest extent, 
he will find it impossible in either of these to as- 


time assigned to man. When, therefore, he re- 
flects that he must superficially examine, or to- 
tally neglect the remainder of these sciences, the 
various branches of art, and all that class of hu- 
man learning not strictly reducible to these 
heads; he will be compelled to conclude, that all 
his information embraces the least portion of the 
subjects, which, being comprehensible, are yet 
uninvestigated and unknown. Thus knowledge 
points out his comparative ignorance. Who 
does not diminish, in self-estimation, when he 
enters the spacious library crowded with pon- 
derous volumes; or when he sees issuing from 
the press (exclusive of the host of airy produc- 


thought and extensive research? Scientific facts, 
which admit of no philosophical explanation, 
must even restrain the presumptuous aspirations 
of a cultivated mind. In her boldest adventures 
of discovery philosophy can just arrive at the 
conclusion that- they exist, withcut attempting 
to develope them from the darkness in which 
they are enshrouded. ‘The combination of spirit 
and matter which ¢ompose a human being; uni- 
versal gravitation, that wondrous principle, 


creation, are subjects of which philosophy, while 
she weeps over her feeble resources, can only 
say, ‘res patet, sed rationale latet.” 


R. 


cend the highest point within the duration of 


tions) the innumerable offspring of laborious. 


which unites the members of the great body of 


AN HEROIC WOMAN. 


When first an infant draws the vital air, 
Officious grief should welcome him to care: 
But joy should life’s concluding scene attend, 
And inirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 

I know not, whether Madame de Villacerfe’s 
departure out of this life, a man of philosophy 
will call unfortunate or not, since it was attend- 
ed with some circumstances as much to be de- 
sired as to belamented. She was her whole life 
happy in an uninterrupted health, and was always 
honoured for an evenness of temper and great- 
ness of mind. ‘That lady was taken with an in- 
disposition which confined her to her chamber; 
but was such as was too slight to make her take 
a sick bed, and yet too grievous to admit of any 
satisfaction in being out of it. It is notoriously 
known, that, some yearsago, Monsieur Festeau, 
one of the most considerable surgeons in Paris, 
was desperately in love with this lady: her quali- 
ty placed her above any application to her on the 
account of his passion; but, as a woman always 
has some regard for the person whom she believes 
to be her real admirer, she now took it in her 
head (upon advice of her physicians to lose some 
of her blood) to send for Monsieur Festeau on 
that occasion. I happened to be there at that 
time, and my near relation gave me the privilege 
to be present. As soon as her arm was stripped 
bare, and he began to press it in order to raise 
the vein, his colour changed, and I observed him 
seized with a sudden tremor, which made me 
take the liberty to speak of it to my cousin with 
some apprehension: she smiled, and said, she 
knew Mr. Festeau had no inclination to do her 
injury. He seemed to recover himself, and, smi- 
ling also, proceeded in hiswork. Immediately 
after the operation he cried out, that he was the 
most unfortunate of all men, for that he had 
opened an artery instead ofa vein. It is as im- 
possible to express the artist’s distraction as the 
patient’s composure. 
circumstances, but go on to inform you, that with- 
in three days time it was thought necessary to 
take off her arm: She wasso far trom using Fes- 
teau as it would be natural to one of a lower spir- 
it to treat him, that she would not let him be 
absent from any consultation about her present 
condition, and on every occasion asked whether 
he was satisfied in the measures that were taken 
about her. Before this last operation she order- 
ed her will to be drawn, and, after having been 
about a quarter of an hour alone, she bid the 
surgeons, of whom poor Festeau was one, go on 
in their work. I know not how to give the terms 
of art; but there appeared such symptoms after 
the amputation of her arm, that it was visible 
she could not live four and twenty hours. Her 
behaviour was so magnanimous throughout this 
whole affair, that I was particularly curious in 
taking notice of what passed, as her fate ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, and took notes of 
what she said to all about her, particularly word 
for word what she spoke to Mr, Festeau, whick 
was as follows: 

“Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow for 
the anguish with which I see you overwhelmed. 
-I do not consider you as one by whose error I 
have lost my life; no, you are my benefactor, as 
you have hastened my entrance into an happy 
immortality. This is my sense of this accident; 
but the world in which you live may have thoughte 
of it to your disadvantage: I have therefore takea 
care to provide for you in my will, and have pls- 
ced you above what you have to fear from their 
ill-nature.” 

While this excellent woman spoke these words, 
Festeau looked as if he received a condemnation 


| \\f° die, instead of a pension for his life. Madame 


I will not dwell on little © 
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de Villacerfe lived till eight of the clock next 
night; and though she must have laboured under 
the most exquisite torments, she possessed her 
mind with so wonderful a patience, that one may 
rather say she ceased to breathe than she died 
at that hour. You who had not the happiness 
to be personally known to this lady have no- 
thing but to rejoice in the honour you had of be- 
ing related to so great merit; but we who have 
jost her conversation cannot so easily resign our 
own happiness by reflection upon hers. 

There hardly can be a greater instance of an 
heroic mind, than the unprejudiced manner in 
which this lady weighed this misfortune. ‘The 
regard of life itself could not make her overlook 
the contrition of the unhappy man, whose more 
than ordinary concern for her was all his guilt. 
It would certainly be of singular use to human 
society to have an exact account of this lady’s 
ordinary conduct, which was crowned by so un- 
common magnanimity. Such greatness was not 
to be acquired in the last article, nor is it to be 
doubted but it was a constant practice of all that 
is praise-worthy, which made her capable of be- 
holding death, not as the dissolution, but the 
consummation of ber life. —Sree ve. 


BOTANICAL. 


Auricula and polyanthus seed may be sown 
any time in February or early in March; they 
will grow freely, and the plants from such sow- 
ing will rise well. The seed may be sown in 
boxes or large pots filled with light rich earth, 
and covered about the eighth of an inch deep. 
They should be frequently but lightly sprinkled 


with water both before and after the plants ap- 


pear, and the beams of the midday sun should 
be carefully guarded against as they would to- 
tally destroy your plants. 

The first favourable weather that occurs in 
March, divest the auricula plants of their exteri- 
or decayed leaves, and by the middle of the 
month, the operation of earthing up, as it is call- 
ed, should be commenced. ‘This operation con- 
sists in removing the upper earth of the pot or 
box for about one inch deep, and substituting, 
with the addition of a little loam, fresh compost 
in its stead. 7 

Towards the middle of April both the auricu- 
Jas and polyanthuses will be advancing in their 
flower stems. If any plants should possess more 
than one or two principal stems, it is advisable 
to pinch off the flower buds of the smallest and 
weakest, in order to render the blossoms of the 
remaining larger and more vigorous, than they 
otherwise would be. 

There is no essential difference necessary in 
the treatment of these two plants, both are very 
impatient of heat and drought, and agree with 
a much greater portion of moisture; both are 
fond of shade and thrive most abundantly in cool 
situations. | 

Early in May, or immediately. after your fine 
auriculas and polyanthuses have done flower- 
ing, is a proper time to re-pot and slip them, 
which process should be repeated annually, as 
it preserves the health and constitution of the 
plants. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


APHORISMS. 
A man may do ah injury in a moment that 
frould take ages to 
Injuries may be forgiven, 
be forgotten. 
‘Never attempt to reason with one who will 


but they never can 


| 


not be convinced by any reasoning; for as a learn- 
ed writer has said, ‘few men will permit their 
minds to descend tothe humility to confess their 
ignorance.” 

Affectation is nothing else than an attempt to 
hide vice at the expense of virtue. 

As a razor would be in the hands ofa child so 
would irony in the hands of a fool. 

He who prides himself on the extent of injury 
he can inflict, should remember that the meanest 
insect can destroy what it requires the height of 
human talents and industry to accomplish. 

He whospeads all that he makes, seldom makes 
all that he.spends. 

Flattery is ironical slander. 

All fools are vain; are not all vain men fools? 

However sharp-sighted and shrewda man may 
be, he has always a little mote at the corner of 
the mind’s eye, which should be directed towards 
his own failings. | 

“Injuries are seldom forgotten—benefits sel- 
dom remembered.” 

“ Just praise is only a debt—flattery is a pres- 
ent.” 


THE MIND ALONE INVALUABLE. 


For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
What? is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful! 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his painted skin contents the eye? 
O no, good Kate; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture and mean array. 
Laming of the Shrew. 


Taste.—If an attachment to the Muses dimin- 
ishes our chance of wealth, it also lessens our 
desire for it. Taste is perhaps the best correc- 
tive of avarice; and that, probably, is one reason 
why in commercial states it is so little esteemed. 
The Muse and Mammon cannot be worshipped 
at the same altar. A love for the arts exciudes 
all grosser passions from the soul. ‘Taste is the 
angel that drives the money changers out of the 
Temple of Mind, and leaves it to the possession 
of every human virtue. 


Wit of Curran and Sheridan.—Mr. Horne 
‘Tooke, after having passed an evening in the 
company of Mr. Curran and the late Mr. Sheri- 
dan, whom he had on that oceasion first met to- 
gether, was asked his opinion of the wit of each. 
He replied “ that Sheridan’s was like steel high- 
ly polished and sharpened for display and use; 
that Curran’s was like a mine of virgin gold, in- 
cessantly crumbling away from its own richness.” 
—Life of Curran, by his Son. : 


MOTHERS. 


The following is from Buckminster. “If any 
thing in life deserves to be considered as at once 
the exquisite bliss aud pre-eminent duty of a 
mother, it is this—to watch the dawning dispo- 
sition: and capacity of a favourite child; to dis- 
cover the earliest buds of thought; to feed with 
useful truth the inquisitiveness of a young and 
curious mind; te direct the eyes yet unsullied 
with the waters of contrition, to a bounteous 
benefactor; to lift the little hand yet unstained 
with vice, in prayer to their Father who is in 
heaven. Butsoitis. The child, as soon as it is 
released from the bondage of the nurse, and needs 
no longer a careful eye to look after its steps, and 
guard it from external injury, is too often sur- 
rendered to preceptors, some of whom are employ- 
ed to polish the surface of the character, and re- 
gulate the motions of the limbs, others to furnish 


the memory, and accomplish the imagination, | 


“TO IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HovuR.”’ 


while religion gets admission as she can, somee 
times in aid of authority, and sometimes in @ 
Saturday’s task or a Sunday’s peculiarity, but 
how rarely asa sentiment. Their little hearts 
are made to flutter with vanity, encouraged to 
pant with emulation, persuaded to contract with 
parsimony, allowed to glow with revenge, or re- 
duced to absolute numbness by worldliness and 
cares, before they have ever felt a sentiment of 
devotion, or beat with a pulsation of sorrow for 
an offence, or gratitude fora benefit, in the pres- 
ence of God. | 


Female Beauty.—Beautiful women, unlessthey 
think the homage paid to mere beauty a sufficient 
triumph—an homage which the want of mental 
excellencies must soon deaden into a form, in the 
soul even of the veriest trifler, which no woman, 
with a grain of sense, would think worth a straw, 
which must decay, and die with the beauty that 
raised it—should set it off with intellectual, and, 
if the higher kinds of them be out of their reach, 
with moral charms—charms which make bright 
eyes and lips irresistible, which do not fade as 
the wrinkles thicken on the face, and which, 
when the beauty of forms and colour has gone, 
live in no fable second youth, by being seen asso< 
ciated with the spiritual embellishments of their 
bloom. And those less fortunate females, who 
cannot set up in beauty, need not lose heart, ins 
asmuch as those spiritual ornaments, the success 
of which is as certain as of the physical kind, are 
within their reach. Who ever beheld a mother’s 
love and did not feel it beautiful? I have seen 
many eyes, from the dark floating ones of the 
Persian, to the hazy colourless ones which have 
at rest no speculation. but I never saw a pair lit 
up by intellect that I did not think beautiful. I 
have seen pale cheeks, and cheeks upon which 

The rival rose——more fair 

Than morning light, their mingling tints dispose;” 
but I never saw one that I did not think beauti- 
ful, if gentleness, or sweetness, or melting char- 
ity were painted on it. Our Shakspeare says, 
and truly— 


«© There’s no deformity, but in the mind, 
None can be called ugly, but the unkind.” 


Wisdom.—Many people make a proper use of 
the light, yet can say but little more of the sun 
from which it is produced than that they know 
the times of its rising andsetting. Such diligently 
employing themselves in the proper business of 
the day sooner rise into affluence than many who 
calculate eclipses and explain the solar and plan- 
etary system. 

A curse is like a stone thrown up towardg 
heaven, and most likely to return on the head of 
him that sent it.—Six Walter Scott. 


Years rush by us like the wind. We see not 
whence the eddy comes, or whither it is tending; 
and we seem ourselves to witness their flight 
without a sense that we are changed—and yet 
time is beguiling man of his strength, as the winds 
rob the woods of their foliage. 


Celibacy.—To live without feeling or exciting 
sympathy; to be fortunate without adding to the 
felicity of others, or afflicted without tasting the 
balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude 
—it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind. 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy few pleage 
ures. Johnson's Rasselas. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to considet 
the effect of time, that things necessary and cers 


tain often surprise us like unexpected contingen» 
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‘CTF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


cies. We leave the beauty in her bloom, and, 
after an absence of twenty years, wonder, at our 
return, to find her faded. We meet those whom 
we left children, and scarcely persuade ourselves 
to treat them as men. The traveller visits in age 
those countries through which he rambled in his 
youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place. 
‘The man of business, wearied with unsatisfactory 
prosperity, retires to the town of his nativity, and 
expects to play away the last years with the com- 
panions of his childhood, and recover youth in 
the fields where he once was young. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 7, 1827. 


There are upon file several valuable favours which have 
been inadvertently delayed, to the authors of which we owe 
an apology. They shall be attended to. 

Communications received this week are gratefully ac- 
knowledged, and will meet with due attention. 


The “Idiot Beauty, an original tale, by the author of | 


Roy Reckless,” next week. 


CIRCULAR. 

The subscribers to the Philadelphia Literary Gazette, 
and the public generally, are respectfully informed, that 
the following arrangement has been made in reference to 
that publication.— 

Anxious to afford the American public a weekly paper 
devoted principally to criticism and the belles-lettres, a de- 
SCription of periodical we believe to be much wanted in 
this city, we very recently issued proposals for publishing 
a journal to be entitled, the “Philadelphia Literary Ga- 
zette, and Register of News.” The encouragement we 
have received to prosecute our intention, is sufficiently flat- 
tering, for which we gratefully embrace this opportunity to 
express our acknowledgments. We contemplated publish- 
ing our first number during the present month; but in con- 
sequence of an arrangement with Mr. Thoinas ©. Clarke, 
the proprietor of “* The Philadelphia Album,” by which 
the patronage of both works has been combined, as also 
will be their character and design, we are prevented from 
supplying our subscribers for some time longer with a pub- 
lication precisely similar to that delineated in our propo- 
Bals. 

In June next the Album will undergo an enlargement in 
its size, and an improvement in its appearance. The same 
talent which would have been devoted to the Literary Ga- 

“gette, will be embodied in this work under its new arrange- 
ment. Particular attention will be paid to the chief fea- 
tures of our original proposals, of which the following is a 
brief outline: 


“In establishing this Gazette, our leading ob- 
ject is to investigate the character and pretensions 
of such new publications as may be deemed wor- 
thy of notice, especially such as proceed fromthe 
American Press. 

“The benefits which such a work, under pro- 
per management would confer on the literature 
of the country are manifest. Our writers labour 
under the peculiar disadvantage of having to 
contend with the established fame, and, if the 
expression be allowed, the prescriptive reputa- 
tion of writers using the same language in an 
elder country, which has hitherto, in literary 
matters, dictated to us laws to which we have 
been too ready to yield a blind and implicit obe- 
dience. It is impossible that we can ever enjoy 
a national literature of much eminence, until we 
throw off this degrading dependance. The habit 


which we have too long followed of drawing our 
opinions of books from the other side of the At- 
lantic, has unavoidably Jed us to the injustice of 
neglecting our own authors. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that better times for our men of talent are 

‘‘ That the work may be rendered more exten- 
sively useful and interesting than if confined sole- 
ly to literary disquisitions, a portion of it will be 
setapart to detailing political and other events. 
Political controversy, however, shall be carefully 
avoided; the spirit of party shal] not influence its 
decisions, nor the conflicting interests of rival 


aspirants to office infringe the impartiality of its 
statements.” 


We are confident our subscribers will not regret the ar- 
| rangement here announced, as it has at once placed our 
work beyond the risk of failure, by affording to our sub- 
scription-list the important addition of three thousand 
names, which with the continual new accessions we are 
receiving, will enable us to extend the einbellishinents: fthe 
work, and provide more largely for the amuseinent and im 
provement of our readers. 
ROBERT MORRIS & CO. 

By the preceding communication from the proprietors of 
the Philadelphia Literary Gazette, it will be perceived that 
| the literary talent which would have been exercised in con- 
ducting that paper has been transferred to the Album, to- 
gether with the entire interest in the Gazeite itself. 

This is an arrangement which we confidently trust will 
conduce much to the value of our work, enabling us in ad- 
dition to the new matter which will thereby be introduced, 
to devote more attention to the severa! departments alreacy 
existing. We wish it particularly understood, by the friends 
of the Album, that this is not so much a substitute as an 
addition, an increase of matter which the contemplated 
enlargement will enable us to introduce. 

This improvement will take place on the seventh of June 
next. In consideration of the additional expense incurred, 
the terms of subscription will then be two doliars and fifty | 
cents per annum. But in evidence of the grateful sense: 
we entertain of the kind and libeial support received from | 
ourpresent patrons, the price to thein, and to those who | 
may enter their names previous to the seventh of June, 


will continue the same as at present, without any increase. 


p> A worthless fellow, calling himself John J amieson, 
and apparently about forty years of age, has recently been 
ii posing upon the public and ourselves under pretext of 
obtaining subscribers to this paper. We would thank our 
trends to bear in mind that no receipts can be acknow- 
ledged unless signed by the proprietor himself, or a collec- 
tor duly authorised by hin. 


THE CAUSE OF GREECE. 

It is gratifying to reflect on the extensive and efficient 
sympathy which the people in all quarters of this country, 
are uOW inanifesting in the fate of unhappy Greece. We 
are proud that our city took the lead in an exhibition of phi- 
lanthropy so laudable and so glorious, and so worthy of a 
vation of freemen and christians. Here was given the first 
impulse to that noble enthusiasm of feeling which now 
pervades America, in behalf of a gallant people suffering 
the most appalling calamities in the most righteous cause 
for which a people ever contended. 

Our citizens have been accused of not following up with 
sufficient effeet, the generous course which they had the hon- 
our of commencing. It has been said that our apathy has 
permitted the inhabitants of other places, which have 
merei followed in our wake, to surpass us in the benevo- 
lent exertions of which we set the example. It is true 
that, in proportion to our means, the ainount of our Greek 
fund is, at the age moment, smaller than that of some 
other cities, which caught from us the infection of that 
generosity they have so laudably displayed. But the no- 
ble race of emulation, in this sacred cause, is not yet over. 
Our, zeal has not abated, nor have we yet slackened in our 


= 


exertions; and before the generous rivalry be terminated, 


we hope, at least to overtake them, and convince those 
who have charged us with apathy, that they have done us 
injustice. Our clergy have just commenced the good work 
of calling on their congregations to assist in releiving their 
Christian brethren of Greece from hunger and nakedness; 
and they have so far been singularly successful. We trust 
that every clergyman in the city and suburbs, will feel it 
his duty to address his congregation on this subject. Never, 
indeed, could the eloquence of the pulpit be employed in a 
more holy cause. The duties of charity and brotherly 
kindness, duties of all others the most characteristic of 
genuine christianity, will not only be inculcated when this 
interesting cause inspires the preacher, but an opportunity 
to practice them will be afforded to all the truly pious and 
conscientious followers of the Gospel whom he addresses. 

Whether besides securing the aid of the pulpit, our 
Greek committee will have recourse to balls and specta- 


| cles, in imitation of our sprightly neighbours of New York, 


we cannot say. But we think that for such a useful pur- 
pose there would be no harm in laying the mirthful pro- 
pensities of our citizens under contribution. !n the esti- 
mation of the most austere and scrupulous, we should 
suppose that, in this case, the end would sanctify the means. 
'n other places, these means have been found successful. 
Why, therefore, not try them-here? Since sprightly people 
will occasionally dance at any rate, it will surely be well 
enough to afford them an opportunity of dancing to some 
good purpose. We really wish the committee would avail 
themselves of a Greek Rall, and a musical concert. 

More exertions ought also to be made in canvassing the 
city for private contributions. At the Town Meeting which 
appointed the committee, it was stated that the citizens 
should be waited upon at their houses, for their offerings. 
This, we believe, has either not been done at all, or done 
very partially. We are certain that in several very large 
and populous districts of the city no authorised collector 
has yet appeared. Indeed, howcan it be otherwise, when 
the public papers have announced the strange fact, that 
only one such collector has been appointed for a city so ex 
teusive! Ten or twelve, we should suppose, scarcely suffi- 
cient for the purpose. The committee should, without de+ 
lav, correct this misarrangement, and thereby afford the be- 
nevolence of our citizens a fair opportunity of exerting it- 
celf in a cause which has so universally interested their 
feelings. 

{f the means here suggested be properly applied, Phila- 
de!phia will show that, as she is inferior in resources to no 
city in America, neither is she in liberality, when a cause 
like the present calls for its exertion. 


Extracts concluded from ‘ Traits of Christian Character, 
in No xxviit. 

“Gifted with strength of intellect, and powers of just 

Discrimination, and endued with nicest feelings of 

Propriety, she must have often witnessed and deplor’d 

Flaws, imperfections, weaknesses and sins, in numbers 

Of her species. and no doubt in secret heav’d a sigh 

That such things were, and dropt a tear expressive 


Of regret. But this is all conjecture—we possess no docu- 


ment, 

No record of its thruth! She might have been insensible to 

Fault, blind to defect, to aberration dead, and quite 

Unconscious of a neighbor’s crime, for she was silent here! 

And if she felt, her sensibility acquired no sound. Oh! she 

Was close, scarce closer isthe grave upon corruption, thas 

On conduct, she' And when she sometimes heard the 

Absent na:.ed in terms not honorabie, and their faults 

Disclosed, their blunders ridiculed, and lives decried, 

With soft persuasion she would sweetly say, 

‘Oh! spread love’s inantle o’er thy fellow’s shame.’ 
Readiness in friendship 

She was not fickle—ere she felt attached, 

Her judgment gave its sanction to the heart. 

Cool and deliberate was the choice she made, 

And long she paused, and oft she scrutinized 

The object as important, ere she gave 

Permission to the affections to adhere. 

But like the glorious model she pursued 

At humble distance, but with panting soul, 

Once “ having loved”—she loved “ unto the end?’ 

No varying circumstance, no change in iife, 

No weakness constitutional, no loss 

Of popular esteem could alter her! 

Sie could observe whole swarms of summer friends 

With the retiring sunshine flit away, 


if we shall not be able to t a-head of our competitors, 


And leave deserted a ouce favourite spot, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


‘6-7ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


Fated to hear their buzzing sounds no more. 
But she remained unmoved, perhaps alone! 
The only wreck of friendship that escaped 
The ebb of influence and the eve of want!” 


The American Quarterly Review.—The first 
number of this work appeared last week; and in 
respect both to its mechanical and mental exe- 
cution, it is nearly, if not entirely, what its best 
friends could wish it. In Philadelphia, the true 
metropolis of American literature, such a work 
ought to have been long ago established. The 
people of our extensive republic, in all directions 
—tothe North, the South, the East and the 
West, receive from our press by far the largest 
and most valuable supplies of the literature that 
circulates amongst them. It is natural, there- 
fore, that they should look to us, as they have 
long done, for vehicles of criticism, in which they 
might repose confidence as affording them just 
views of the character and value of the important 
works, with which, of late years especially, our 
enterprising publishers have so abundantly sup- 
plied them. | 

If the subsequent numbers of the Review just 
established shal] continue to display the sound 
sense and good taste which distinguish the pres- 
ent, it will not only constitute that tribunal of cor- 
rect criticism which we have long wanted at 
home, but will also impart to our natura! litera- 
ture a character and consequence abroad, which 
it has never yet enjoyed. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
Baltimore, Friday, Feb. 23, 1827. 


We wish that every friend of this journal 
should understand, ond that they would have the 
kindness to make it known, that to any one who 
will procure four subscribers and remit on their 
account $20, we will send a fifth copy of the 
American Farmer without charge—or, any one 
who will procure five subscribers, will be allow- 
ed to retain $5 on his remitting the remaining 
$20. We beg also to repeat, that all which is 
necessary to be done by any one, wishing to sub- 
scribe, is to inclose a five dollar note by mail, at 
the risk of, and addressed to “the Editor of the 
American Farmer, Baltimore’—and whether the 
money be received or not, the paper will be for- 
warded immediately, and the actual receipt of 
each number of the volume will be guaranteed 
by the Editor. : 

The American Farmer is published weekly, 
by J. S. Skinner, Postmaster of Baltimore, print- 
ed on fine paper the size of ordinary newspapers, 
folded so as to make 8 pages; about one half, or 
four pages, devoted to practical Agriculture; the 
remainder to Internal Improvements, Rural and 
Domestic Economy; selections for housekeepers 
and female readers, and Natural History and 
Rural Sports. A minute index and title page to 
the whole volume is published, and forwarded 
with the last number of each volume. A single 
number will be sent to any one who may desire 
to see a specimen of the publication. 

To all editors who will give the above one or 
two insertions, we shall fee! much indebted, and 
will gladly reciprocate their kindness. 

P. 8S. The American Farmer is circulated 
through every state and territory, and is written 


for by many of the most distinguished practical 
farmers in the Union. 


CONTENTS OF THE LAST NUMBER. 


On the cultivation of Hops, concluded—On the 
Foot Rot in Sheep—Annual Mecting of the Phi- 
ladelphia Society for promoting Agriculture— 
Comparison of several extraordinary Oxen—On 
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Lucerne—Horticultural Items—On Forcing Ra- 


—Extraordinary Riding—-Singular Circumstance 
--Cure for Distemper in Dogs--The Philadelphia 
Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette—Queries 
respecting Steam--Singular Disease—Longevity 
—Translation of Virgil—Recipes for Scouring 
Woollens—Tapia—Grapes, inquiry—--Editorial 
Remarks on the Direct Tax in Maryland. 


Theatre. Mr. E. Forrest commences a short 
engagement at our theatre this evening as Da- 
mon. His appearance among us will be hailed 
with enthusiasm and cannot fail of commanding 
universal admiration. 

Mr. Booth closed his engagement on Monday 
evening, playing Sylla, in the new tragedy of 
that name, for his own benefit. 

Mr. Wallack, of the Chatham theatre, recent- 
ly brought an action against Mr. Gilfert, of the 
Bowery theatre, New-York, for enticing away 
his performers, Mr. and Mrs. Duff and others.— 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintifi—6 
cents damages, 6 cents cost. In another trial, 
Wallack vs. Duff, the latter was acquitted. 
Mrs. Knight is playing at the Park theatre, 
New York. 

Mrs. Duff took her benefit on Monday evening 
last, at the Bowery theatre. 

Macready is playing at Boston. 

Cooper and Hamblin are playing together at 
Charleston with success. 


Congress adjourned, after a very severe sé8- 
sion, on Saturday last, the 3d inst. 

Messrs. McDuffie and Metcalfe, members of 
Congress, have recently disgraced and rendered 
themselves rediculous on the worse than savage 
subject of Duelling. 

A State Convention is talked of in New Jer- 
| sey, for the purpose of revising the Constitution 

of that state. 


The Phila. Gazette says the house of Messrs. 
Lippincott has, during the last year, paid debts 
to the amount of $700,000, and has a solid capi- 
tal remaining. 


A Pennsylvania Judge has said there is more 
litigation in this State with one millon of inhab- 
itants, than in England with ten millions. 


Such has been the increase of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
that it is found practicable to publish a daily pa- 
per in that village. 


Commodore Porter. —By the arrivalat Charles- 
ton, on the ¢4th Feb. of the U. 8S. Schooner 
Marion, in aremarkable short passage from Key 
West, the following intelligence has been receiv- 
ed relative to Com. Porter. . 

From the documents furnished by Capt Doane 


Seed of the Fine Havanna Smoking Tobacco— | 


—— 


On the 13th of February the Commodore put 
to sea with his whole squadron, and when it suc- 


dishes—The Art of Happiness—Making Candy } ceedéd in coming within five miles of the enemy, 


he set all sail and was soon out of sight; night 
coming on, however, and the reef being difficult 
to pass in the dark, the sqadron again returned 
to its former anchorage. ‘ 

So much for capture and blockade. , 

Greece.—“ There is at length good ground for 
congratulating Europe on the adoption of a final 
and decisive measure in behalf of Greece by the 
three great powers of Great Britain, France and 
Russia. The Cabinets of London and 8t. Peters- 
burg had, some time ago, transmitted their ulét- 
matum to Turkey on this subject. The Court of 
the Tuilleries has acceded to the policy of its al- 
lies within the last fortnight, and resistance by 
Turkey to their joint demands is wholly out of 
the question. The point insisted on amounts to 
nothing less than a full recognition by the Porte 
of the ABSOLUTE and ENTIRE INDEPEN- 
| DENCE of the Greek Nation, which recognition 
\is to be officially communicated to the parties 
requiring it by a given day; failing which the 
ambassadors of the allied Christian Courts are, 
on that same day, simultaneously to quit Con- 
stantinople. Consuls were, at the expiration of 
the ultimatum, to be sent to Greece from England, 
France and Russia.” —Times. 
| From the London Gazette Extraordinary. 

Whitehall, Jan. 5. 

This evening, at twenty minutes past 9 o’clock 
departed this life, after a painful and protracted 
illness, his Royal Highness, Frederick Duke of 
York and Albany, his Majesty’s next Brother, to 
the great grief of his Majesty, and ofall the Roy- 
al Family. 


| MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On the 27th ult. by Joseph Watson, Esq. May- 
or, Job Rulon, to Abigail Eyre, both of Chester, 
Delaware County. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Right Rev. Bish- 
op White, the Rev. C. M. Dupuy, to Hannah, 
daughter of J. Huddell, Esq. all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 25th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Shaefer, Mr. Jacob Wickley, to Miss Eliza 
Mintzer, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Friday evening, the 23d ult. by the Rev. 
Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. John Lawrence, of Nash- 
‘ ville, Tennesse, to Miss Mary Grace, of this 
city. 
DEATHS. 


of tke Marion, it appears that the Commodore 
can scarcely be said to have been blockaded at 
Key West—that he has made several important 
captures, and that, although engaged in foreign 
service, he still remembers the country for which 
he fought the memorable battle of Valparaiso.— 
He has never ina sing!e instance boarded vessels 
bearing the United States’ flag, but has positively 
commanded all officers under him to refrain from 
so doing. We are happy to be enabled to say, 
also, that the reports circulated as to his being 
defeated by the enemy's superior forces; of his 
men having mutinied, deserted, &c. are entirely 
without foundation; on the contrary, the squadron 
under his command is in a high state of discipline 
and subordination, as it has been for some time 


the Plantation of Forest Trees—Indian Cora— 


past, andis now ready for sea at a moment's 
warning. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


On the 4th inst. after a short illness, Mr. John 
Taylor, aged 52 years. 

On Sunday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Ann Cameron. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. John Mahony, Sen..: 
aged 57 years. ; 

On Monday morning, after a short illness, Jo-. 
seph Conrad, jr. aged 15 years. 


BOCK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DESCR.P* 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 
ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET+- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


— 


““THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.” 


Thenlet 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 
Still sing 
= 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


SONG. 
Tell me not that love, alone, 
Dwells in smiling lips and eyes— 
Breathes in pleasure’s joyous tone-— 
Glows in rapture’s trembling sighs! 
Tell me not, that “ hope can give | 
All the charm that love endears”— 


_ That his flowers no longer live, 
 Bathed in sorrow’s flowing tears! 


Who that feels love’s fetters twine 
Closer round a breaking heart, 
- Dreams these fetters to. resign, 
Or believes those links can part? 


Who that sees the reckless wave, 
O’er his bark resistless roll, - 
Would not strive with fate to save 


All that’s dearest to his soul? HARRIET. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE COTTAGE LOVERS. 
| BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
The mist of the morn is still gray on the mountain; 
The heather bell blooms on the brink of the fountain; 
Soft murmurs the stream from the mossy rock gushing, 
But wildly and loud through the dark ravine rushing. 


The heath-cock is springing elate from his nest; 
The pale morn is sinking in calmness to rest; 
The first streak of light is seen over the ocean; 
The choristers’ songs put the dull air in motion, | 


The horn of the huntsrhan sounds far o’er the hill; © 
The voice of the fleet hound is frequent and shrill; 
‘While panting the chased stag appears at the lake; 

He swims the dark stream and then bounds through the 
brake. 

Tlow sweet is the woodbine o’er yon lattice creeping, 
Which blushingly steals where the maiden is sleeping! 
How softly the breeze sounds that kisses the billow; 
But softer by far is the sigh on yon pillow! 

The dash of the light oar is heard on the lake; 

The soft voice of love sings, “* Awake, oh awake; 
The first streak of morning is gray on the hill; 

The voice of the barn-cock is frequent and shrill. — 


«‘ Then come, dearest come, where thy soul may be free, 
As the pure breeze that wafts o’er the marginless sea; 
We'll sport on life’s stream as we gently pass o’er it, 
And feel not the breeze as we’re gliding before it.” 


The light form of one at the lattice is seen, 

And ruby lips glow through the foliage of green, 

Like a bud of the vine the fresh breezes perfuming, 
Ere the breath of the morning has kiss’d it to blooming. 


*¢ Oh come, dearest come, to the cot of thy lover, 
Where souls may be free as the wings of the plover, 
And hearts be as pure as the vestal maids shrine, 
And the day-star of true love shall never decline.” 


The maiden now stands on the brink of the stream, 
And looks upon lifeas a fairy-like dream; 


For she hies to the spot where her soul may be blest, 
With a passion as mild as the dove in its nest. 


On the stern of the skiff she is seated in haste; 

Her lover beside her, with arm round her waist; 

He presses her lips as they float from the shore, 

And they mingle their songs with the dash of the oar. 


With spirits as wild as the fawn at the fountain, 

They glide o’er the lake and then stroll up the mountain, 
Where the day-star of true love in beauty is shining, 
And burns still more brightly as life is declining. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
TO MY SISTER. 


1 saw the lily of the vale 

In May; *twas blooming fresh and fair; 
And gently yielding to the gale, 

It gave its fragrance to the air. 


- *Twas then in youth—I mark’d its hue, 
Pure as the snow-drift of the glade; 
And glittering in the morning dew, 
It seem’d the flower would never fade 
Time fled—October’s noisy blast 
Rush’d swiftly o’er the gilded wood, 
Scattering its leaves, when next 1 passed 
The valley where the lily stood. 


I look’d—’twas gone, a withered stem 
Told what the “ spoiler time’’ had done; 

I thought—“ then life’s indeed a dream,” 
The lily’s beauty soon hath gone, 


@ °Twas evening—in the eastern skies 
The “ many-coloured” iris threw 
O’er earth her arch, whose brilliant dyes 
Mock’d at the art the painter knew. 


{ turn’d a moment to the west, 
Where heaven’s bright orb was setting fair, 
Gilding the eastern mountains crest; 
I turn’d again—no arch was there. 


If hues so bright so quickly fade, 
If flowers so fair so soon decay; 

*Tis true—* life’s but a dream,” I said, 
And fairest hopes soon die away. . 


Ellen, this is thy natal day, 
Health yet upon that cheek is glowing, 
And through each vein with rapid play, 
The “crimson tide” in youth is flowing, 


The dream of life hath but begun, 
The lily in the vale is blooming, 

, [ts dew-drops glitter in the sun, | 
But ah! the autumn blast is coming, 


The rainbow hath its colours yet, 
And all who-see its tints confess 
Their beauty; but the sun must set 
Which dooms those tints to nothingness,’ 


The faires orms must fade away, 

And soon or late will meet their doom; 
The lily died by slow decay, 

A moment—and the bow was gone. 


Hl West Point, Feb. 22d. MEMNON. 


Mr. Enrror:--The following isa translation (or rather 
paraphrase) of the Latin verses from the pen of C. X. C. 
which appeared in the Album of Feb. 7. I am sorry that 
# untoward circumstances prevented me from offering it 
sooner. 

‘ FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
TO FLORA. 
Fair nymph, that lov’st the verdant mead, 
And cherishest the tender seed; 
i 


H————- 


Bright goddess of the scented bowers, 

Whose brows ate crown’d with blooming flowers? 
What title dost thou most approve— 

Pomona, or the Zephyr’s love? 


Thou cloth’st the fields with violets blue, 
And flowers of ev’ry cheerful hue; 

And all thy sister nymphs are found 

To mingle in the mazy round, 

Where thou thy dewy sweets hust spread, 
Fresh asthe garland round thy head. 


The golden daffodils expand, 

4 Obedient to thy magic hand; 

The purple hyacinths appear, | 
And shed their fragrance through the air; 
And blushing roses smile so sweet, 

The dew-drops of the morn to greet,. 


And now the frugal bee explores 

The honied sweets to fill its stores; 
Delighted, when the sun supplies, 

His warmest radiance from the skies, 
To rove on busy humming wing, 
Among the flowers that deck the spring. 


Tityrus and all his rustic train, 

| {n joyful numbers scour the plain, 

Gather fresh buds, with leaves so green, 
To crown their beauteous shepherd queen; 
' While sylvan gods in frolick play, 

And dance the circling hours away. 


Sweet nymph, I dedicate this day 
To thee and Bacchus, ever gay; . 
And festive mirth from all around, . 
In joyful accents shall resound; 

Till every happy spirit here, 
Forgets his labour and his care. 
SCRAPS. 


In a very ancient Latin Father, I once found the name 
of Gop, in all his pages, printed on an eunvediingty minute 


type, instead of a large one, as is more usual. Probably 
to denote God’s invisibility. 


printed resemble manuscripts. 


The duke of Mantua is said to have in his possession a 
| powder which will convert water instantaneously into ice, 
even in the summer. 


| At Petersburg they ahnounce the hour by beating on a 
suspended plate of iron. 


Perus, an Indian king, sent to Augustus a man without 
arms, who with his feet could bend a bow and discharge 
arrows. 


| A youth is laid beneath this stone, 
Death nipt the bud, the blossom gone! 
Be still each parent’s sighing heart, 
‘Time is but short that we must part, 
When we again in glory meet, 

*T turn past bitters into sweet.’ 


Fruits are a more certain criterion to judge men by (fay 
the correctness of their religious opinions or profession. 


A prudent woman is in the same class of honour asa 
wise 


_ The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young lady 
is when she has in her countenance mildness: in her speech 
wisdom; in her behaviour modesty, and in her life virtue. 
. ** Now when thy morn of life is fled, 
No second spring to thee returns; 
When age with snow shall crown thy head, 
The lamp of life but faiutly burns.” 


It goes a great way towards making a man faithful, to 
Jet him understand that you think him so; and he that does 
but suspect that | will deceive him, gives me kind of right 
to cozen him. 


Answer to the Enigma in our last: 


Esther-+-Pharsalia--—A urora--- Mentor—-I]lia--—Nero----Or- 
Ini- 
tials of which make | 
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Printers originally endeavoured to make the books they 
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